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In discussing some community conditions that seem to cause an 
increase in juvenile delinquency, I will focus primarily upon certain 
forces within the child himself, which may be contributing factors to 
his difficulty in living within the law. ‘These internal forces cannot 
be separated from the external forces as there is always the interplay 
of both but for purposes of discussion either internal or external can 
be emphasized.- Although the war has intensified delinquency, we 
see no familiar causes and recognize that internal psychological and 
external, socio-economic forces have long needed to be understood and 
remedied. 

The child who is an inter-play of body, mind and feelings relates 
to his environment as he moves through each age period. Frequently 
we adults have studied him and filled our records with facts about his 
physical conditions, his intelligence and his emotions and yet have 
missed really knowing him. The gap is so wide between his age 
period and ours that it is difficult to bridge it be we ever so willing. 
We know a lot about him but do we know him and have not suc- 
ceeded in relating ourselves to him with the warmth and understanding 
so essential to the helping process. Scientific knowledge of him and his 
needs is indispensable but it should be converted into a warmth rela- 
tionship and a skilled helping process if it is to come alive and be really 
useful to a flesh and blood child. 

Living within the law means in simple terms that the child has 
incorporated certain group standards and has learned to live with him- 
self and others. How does he incorporate those standards? How 
does he learn to deal with his constantly changing self- his particular 
interplay of body, mind and feelings? How does he learn to relate 


that self to others and to develop the inner controls so necessary in 
eroup living? We all know that his mother- or mother substitute 
is his first source of love and security and that his father too makes an 
important part in his social-emotional development. It is only if he 
is paid by the love and approval of his parents that the infant and 
pre-school child makes the sacrifice of controlling his barbaric, instinc- 
tual wishes and yielding to social controls. If the one who sets the 
contiols or the limits does not love him he may never incorporate stand- 
ards and may always make of any social limit an attack upon him. 
His development of conscience proceeds something like this— at first 
he responds as if saying “I won’t do it because mother is watching 
and she will stop me.”—Next, “I won’t do it because although mother 
is not watching she is in the house and might find out—then, “Mother 
is not at home but I won’t do it because she loves me and does not 
like it” and much later, “I won’t do it because it is wrong. I don’t 
like it and God and my parents would not approve.” At first the 
conscience is externalized and resides in mother (and others who have 
similar parental responsibilities). Later, it becomes internalized and 
is within the child himself. We see some of the earliest roots of de- 
linquency then growing in the soil of parental rejection and neglect, 
parental ignorance of child rearing and more serious than this, parental 
incompetence based upon a lack of moral and social standards and a 
lack of intellectual, emotional and social maturity. 

We have long known that the tendency to physical illness may 
travel through the generations. We remove children from tuberculous 
parents but do we remove them when they are exposed in their early 
formative years to emotional-social illness? What are we doing about 
the intellectual and emotional education of parents? Are we reaching 
our boys and girls in late adolescence and early maturity and helping 
them prepare for parenthood? What are we doing to help young par- 
ents to understand how important these early years are in the forma- 
tion of later physical, emotional, social and moral stamina. Recently 
a well known educator said to me “Our school teachers must learn 
to teach the child as well as the subject. Our education needs to be 
better adapted to life itself. Our adolescent school children are telling 
us this when they are honest with us,— most of the girls say they are 
looking forward to marriage and the rearing of children—the boys 
show interest in a vocation because they know this is an essential to- 
ward the same goal of marriage and parenthood.” I thought as I 
listened to him that perhaps the first step in the prevention of delin- 
quency would be the intellectual, emotional and practical education of 
the parents of the future in regard to marriage and parenthood. 
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Another growth problem which every child encounters but which 
establishment of group controls and social relationships, we would see 
the necessity for greater attention to this age group if we are to pre- 
the delinquent child has seldom solved is that of sharing. As an in- 
fant he tends to be first and only and thinks he is but as he grows he 
finds he has to share mother with father and with brothers and sisters. 
Because he has had all- or thought he had- and now feels that he has 
only a part, he is apt to feel deprived and angry. He makes of the 
parents depriving parents- whether they are or not. He is angry at 
them because he has to share them with others. Because he loves and 
needs them he is guilty about this anger and fearful that his parents may 
retaliate - fearful that he may loose them. He may deal with this 
guilt and fear by being good—or he may deal with it by directly 
expressing his hostile feelings and then getting punished. His delin- 
* quency—if it can be called that—then serves two purposes, to express 
anger caused by having to share and to ease guilt arising from the 
anger. ‘The neurotic delinquent often seeks punishment because of 
mounting guilt and fear which arises out of unconscious rage which 
originated in the earliest years around an unsolved problem of shar- 
ing. Before I learned that children cannot always tell us why they 
are delinquent because the cause exists in the unconscious and not in 
consciousness, I asked an adolescent girl who stole why she did it. 
She replied with honesty “I don’t know why—lI don’t want to—I get 
in trouble when I do—I tell myself I won’t—I can only say that a 
power stronger than I am comes over me.” Her description of the 
unconscious forces over which her consciousness had too little control 
was an accurate one. It was only as she incorporated greater con- 
scious control by being given the love of those who had standards and 
a chance for achievement within her capacites that the sympton of steal- 


ing disappeared. 

How can a child learn to solve this problem of sharing? Cer- 
tainly he needs to feel that he gets love, too, even though the rival 
brother or sister has arrived. Since he can no longer obtain this love 
on a babyish basis and achieve satisfaction and growth, he must have 
other satisfactions supplied which gain him recognition from the parents 
on a more grown-up basis. Many children compete with a new brother 
or sister on a babyish basis because parents or parent-substitutes have 
failed to recognize the need for substitute satisfactions for the older 


child, such as toys and play outlets appropriate for his age, playmates 
and relationships with a widening circle of adults going beyond the 
immediate family and last but not least new achievement through 
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School. If we recognized the importance of these nursery years in the 
vent later delinquency. Some of the ways through which this prob- 
lem of sharing is solved are:— 


1. Identification with parents who can accept and help the child 
control his loving and angry feelings. 

2. Incorporation of parental standards— or standards of those 
who love them even though they are not biological parents. 

3. Socially acceptable outlets for feelings through play and play- 
mates. 

4. Learning of new skills for liying through play groups and 
through nursery schools and kindergartens. 


What attention are we giving to the many homes and neighborhoods 
with no such facilities? What are institutions doing to meet the 
special growth needs of children as these change in each period in rela- 
tion to biological—social-emotional changes? One social worker from 
the Juvenile Court recently asked a mother who had been referred 
because of neglect of her children what her idea was of the reason for 
the Court’s interest. “The mother replied ‘““You are here to check up 
on me.”’ She showed some surprise when the social worker stated the 
Court’s function as a helping one- that of enabling the mother to plan 
what was best for her children and to carry out those plans. The 
mother replied with some resentment “If that is your purpose why did 
you wait so long to call after the court hearing?” ‘The worker ex- 
plained the large case loads in proportion to staff—a community con- 
dition that needs attention and the mother said she understood and 
added, “Do you know I never thought of planning for my children— 
my mother never planned for me. We were just there under her feet 
as my children are under mime. Come to think of it, my children do 
need play opportunities. They are couped up in these few, small, 
crowded rooms. Is there a nursery school nearby? ‘Then, too, I’ve 
been worried about Alice’s health but I couldn’t afford a doctor. I’d 
like to learn to sew—my neighbor has a machine that I could use but 
I was never taught the things which could be most useful now with 
so many young children to clothe and feed and take care of.” And 
after this conversation the mother with the worker’s help began working 
out some of these problems. If the worker had blamed or preached 
instead of helping, this mother would have become more bitter against 
society and its law. She did not neglect because she wanted to do so 
but because she had never been taught any other way of doing. Her 
new teacher needed to see the person behind the filth and squalor, 
needed to respect the humanity of this mother and enable her gradually 
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to overcome large obstacles in the way of successful parenthood. Social 
workers can well engage in pre-marital and post marital counselling! 

When the child goes to school, he enters a wider world of sharing. 
Upon the teacher he may place many of the same feelings he has had 
toward parents. Upon the class members many of the same feelings 
he has had toward brothers and sisters. The first grade teacher has a 
challenging opportunity to help this growing, changing child who has 
many of his potentialities for later living still to be developed. She 
can do much to offset destructive home influences and build constructive 
influences if she knows and understands the child as well as reading, 
writing and arithmetic. ‘These skills are important but the well-round- 
ed social-emotional and moral development of the child is important 
too and we have often overlooked it. The schools first gave attention 
to the mind of the child, then later to his body. He could not learn if 
he was not well physically. It is only recently and only in a compar- 
atively few places that emotional-social-moral development has been 
deemed important and that the well-rounded growth of the child-as-a- 
whole in his environmental setting has become the focus of the school’s 


interest. 

Of necessity the school must deal with large numbers of children 
and individualization is difficult. The average child may survive but 
the different-from-the-average child may need to find somewhere in the 
school or institution some one with knowledge and skill to individual- 
ize him- to help the family, school, neighborhood, hospital individualize 
him and so serve him to better advantage and enable him better to take 
his part in those social institutions for his individual and the commun- 
ity’s welfare. Some schools and institutions employ a social worker 
to make such a contribution to their mass programs. 


Any difference becomes a handicap and we find some of the school 
children becoming deliquent who are different—they may be different 
physically, intellectually, emotionally-socially. They feel lost and 
alone in the group and their behavier is their expression of their feel- 
ings about ‘their situation. It is their solution of their difficulty and 
the only solution they can make until helped to make a better one. In 
this school age period they still need parents and teachers who love 
them and accept them as they are—bright or dull, homely or handsome, 
in sickness and health, nervous or at ease. ‘They also need to be helped 
to accept the limits of group living and to develop inner controls. ‘They 
need their own group—their club wherein they can develop some sense 
of themselves as separate from adults- some confidence in their own 
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developing personalities. It has been said that none of us adults can 
prepare children for the world of tomorrow because we do not know 
what that world will be—all we can do is to help the child live fully 
each day at a time. Are our school-age children living fully? Are 
we really seeing both their individual and their group needs? Are we 
teaching them according to the demands of the present or according 
to a system based upon the truth of the past but failing to utilize the 
new knowledge of the present? Do we see scientific knowledge as all, 
as an end ‘instead of a means to the end of living fully? Do we over- 
look, therefore, the knowledge of philosophy and religion, both having 
a separate autonomy from science, with different methods for the test- 
ing of their validity? Do we see the necessity of teaching our children 
the knowledge of science and philosophy and religion instead of over- 
teaching one and denying another? The war has forced us to see what 
we needed to see years before, that there are values—other than econ- 
omic—which are worth living and dying for. 


Our adolescent boys are being forced into quick maturity. Will 
it be an artificial armour and will they return to try to recapture a lost 
youth? We have failed them who have no thought of their maturing 
from the minute they were born. Even an infant can be mature for 
one year or too infantile for one year. Rejection, over-protection, 
lack of opportunities to grow, physically, intellectually, emotionally-to 
learn and play and achieve within capacity is responsible for lack of 
maturity at one, at seven, or at eighteen years of age. 


One adolescent boy runs from a home and school where he feels 
unwanted; another from a conflict within himself based upon an? un- 
solved sharing situation or a protest against growing up; another is pro- 
testing the fact that the schools have failed the dull child. James, aged 
fourteen, had changed schools, his family had had some economic stress 
resulting in parental tension, he himself was going through certain phys- 
ical-emotional changes. He disappeared from home and school and 
the parents came frantically to a child guidance clinic for suggestions. 
When asked if he had shown any interest in girls, they said he had met 
one he liked recently at church. “This was a clue which when followed 
revealed that he had walked miles and miles to see her. He was so 
hungry and tired that her mother took him in and having no telephone 
wrote his parents. When I met him as the social worker at the clinic 
he said “I’ve been truant from school and was away from home 
too.” I replied “So I heard but I know you must have had a reason.” 
“Yes'm”, said James. “It was adolescence’. We adults being differ- 
ent from children can’t assume that we know what they mean when 
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they use our words. Hence, I asked, “What do you mean by adoles- 
cence?” He answered very seriously “Discouragements.” He then 
said “I got to feeling that no one cared. I’m awkward and too big 
for the seat in school—no one seems to know me there—it was spring 
outside and the school room seemed stuffy. That girl seemed the only 
one who liked me. But I was all wrong. My Mother and Dad came 
to get me and seemed glad to find me and the principal at school said 
“Why Jim, where were you? I was just about to make you my right 
hand man when you disappeared.” Gosh, I never would have gone 
if I. had known that!” Perhaps all adolescents, like Jim, need to be 
someone’s right hand man or woman. If we fail to meet their energy, 
imagination and feeling needs constructively, we can only place their 
delinquency on our own consciences. I talked recently with three 
hundred young women from 18 to 23 years of age who had volunteered 
their services as hostesses for the soldiers. They impressed me with 
their earnestness, their interest in more knowledge about how best to 
serve and their wish for increased understanding of the soldiers and of 
their own relationship to them, Will we do more in the future through 
the professionally educated social worker to meet the needs of the child 
from three to twelve and the adolescent? ‘There are other projects, 
those in preparation for living- that can capture the imagination of 
adolescents—being a hostess to soldiers is not the only one. A repre- 
sentative of the Board of Education said recently when helping to pre- 
pare social workers to interpret their profession to high school students. 
“One needs to have conviction, imagination and enthusiasm about what- 
ever one presents. No group so quickly detects insincerity as adoles- 
cents.” I asked a representative of the U. S. Health and Welfare 
Services whom I met in Missouri last spring to tell me why the delin- 
quent girls of twelve to seventeen whom she was helping had run away 
from home. She said that she believed the first reason was centered 
in a lack of constructive love at home, the next in the lack of a flexable 


school program adapted to the needs of different groups and to the 
lack of a cause for which to work. They wished work which was 
significant and they wished meaningful social relationships within 
their own groups. Many said they were running away from unhappi- 
ness at home and in school; others that they were trying to meet boys 
and get work which would contribute to the war effort. Their ideal- 
ism—their wish to serve—had been captured by the war effort. If we 
continue to capture it for peace—for parenthood, for group ideals which 


will make our democracy come true perhaps we shall have less need to 
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be concerned about delinquency. ‘The Courts cannot do this job alone. 
It is a community responsibility which touches all of us—the homes, 
the schools and institutions, the neighborhood, the church as well as the 
state and nation. 

In England it has been found that delinquency has increased in 
proportion to the strength of the youth movement. We have indica- 
tions in our literature that in the U. S. there is recognition of the need 
for cooperative planning. At a Washington Conference held at the 
Children’s Bureau, July 1941, it was stated that “plans for the day care 
of children should be integrated with the whole community program 
for public and private assistance, for social services to children, health 
protection, education and recreation. In an article in the January- 
March 1943 issue of Federal Probation the question is asked, “Are 
the Judges of the Juvenile Courts willing to participate in community 
planning for all of the children? Are they willing to work with rela- 
tives, social agencies, institutional heads, school officials, the police, 
womens clubs, recreation leaders and the churches?” There is an empha- 
sis, therefore, upon cooperative efforts toward making the community 
a better place in which to live.* 

The delinquency in any community is a reflection of the interna! 
and external forces with which individuals have to deal. It is a 
reflection of how ill the individual has been served by the family, the 
school, the church, the neighborhood and the larger community into 
which he has been born. 

Herbert Agar in “A Time for Greatness” writes “What is civi- 
lization?” We have said that it is a set of rules by which most men 
abide, of promises to which most mén adhere. It is also a set of in- 
stitutions, of homely customs, which express the experience of cent- 
uries. It has its roots in cultural disciplines, religious and humanistic 
which give life its meaning. Man creates these disciplines and sup- 
ports them, to foster what is good in his nature and control what is 
bad. When he begins to break his own rules and ignore his customs, 
instead of making them ever more subtle and humane with the passing 
decades, civilization sickens at the roots. 

If a civilization such as ours (which professes respect for the in- 
dividual man) is to endure, it obviously cannot become the monopoly 
of an elite. It must become so far as possible the common enterprise 
of all. The purpose of our society is not for the few men of maxi- 
mum strength and ambition to lead lives of Byzantine glory, but for 
all men to make the most of their common humanity. We are pledged 
to a general diffusion of culture, of independence and self respect and 


the means to a good life. 
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There has been a loss of faith in our intention to live up to this 
pledge. The loss of faith cannot be cured simply by an improvement 
in the standard of living—The millions who have lost faith are recruit- 
ed from every economic class—Victory in the field is barely a beginning 
fer us. It is essential, yet it is nothing in itself. It can only be made 
*“Yardstick for Measuring Probation” 
to bear fruit if we can lift ourselves to the practice of those “humdrum 
decencies”’ those “plainest units of rightness in action” for which Mon- 
tague prayed. Here is the heaviest part of America’s duty. It cannot 
be met on the production lines of our great factories.—It can only be 
met in the quality of our daily lives. How much cruelty do we in- 
dulge toward our fellow citizens of color? How much bitterness do 
we promote in the relations between labor and business? How often 
do we neglect the obligations our civil liberties impose on us? ‘The 
answers to such questions will determine whether we Americans do 
what is necessary or do nothing. 

As early as 1717 John Wise said “The end of all good govern- 
ment is to cultivate humanity and promote the happiness of all and the 
good of every man in all his rights—his life, liberty, estate, honor, etc. 
without abuse to any. “Since that day seven generations of Americans 
have been willing to repeat such words with approval. And when nec- 
essary we have heen willing to fight for the words. The world is still 
waiting to discover whether we are willing to live them. 

Are we ashamed to be as good as this? Are we so far affected with 
cynicism ‘that we are afraid of being called idealists if we take such 
high ground? If so we have already given away America. It is impos- 
sible to hold moral convictions without believing that they must be 
expressed in action. It is impossible to maintain a great nation on any 
basis except that of moral convictions. “Touch the American tradition 
anywhere in any speech or document or song or ritual and the same 
idea emerges—the idea of all men. “At the first International Con- 
ference of Social Work in 1928, I heard this quotation ‘More power- 
ful than the sword is an idea whose time has come.’ If we had express- 
ed in action this idea of all men then, we might have been spared this 
present sword. Perhaps it is not too late to Jive this idea now. Our 
delinquent children are a constant reminder of the action which we 
as a community need to take to give all children their rightful heritage 
of “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Dr. Franz Alexander in his-recent book “Our Age of Unreason” 
reminds us, however, that it ® a futile undertaking to devise a blue- 
print of a new order without preparing men emotionally to live in it. 
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Elimination of existing conditions calls for an educational develop- 
ment of psychological attitudes which are not yet universal. He men- 
tions the need for a social outlook opposing and challenging the phil- 
osophy of violence, for social activity based on a mature creative power 
instead of adolescent competitiveness arising from insecurity, for the 
development of new standards in which the creative use of the mind, 
the contributing to knowledge, art or the amenities of everyday life 
stands high, for recognition of the fact that the development of the 
social sciences (and their application) is at present more urgent than 
further technical advance and for an international cooperation based 
on a conscience that does not know national boundaries. Any commun- 
ity which will undertake a cooperative program of reeducation in social 
emotional-moral values for both children and adults will reap rich 
rewards in its own increased welfare and its decrease in delinquency. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN DELINQUENT BOYS 
By Milton Rosenbaum, M.D. 
From the Department of Psychiatry, University of Cincinnati 
College of Medicine 


Since the onset of the War a great deal of interest has been cen- 
tered on the problem of juvenile delinquency. It is a well known fact 
that juvenile delinquency increases during war time and despite out 
efforts to combat this increase the anticipated rise has now become a 
reality. According to statistics published by the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau there has been an increase in 1942 over 1940 as follows:- 

White girls - an increase of 50% 

White boys - an increase of 35% 

Colored girls - an increase of 25% 

Colored boys - an increase of 11% 
This may mean, in part at least, that our efforts have been more pro- 
nounced in the verbal field than in the field of action. Certainly 
when one considers the horrible and inadequate housing conditions, 
the lack of proper recreational facilities, the depletion of personnel 
in the schools in important industrial communities, then the preceding 
statement may seem fairly justified. 

The causes of juvenile delinquency are many and varied. One 
etiological agent may gain promince over another depending on the 
background, training and special interest of the observer or student 
of these problems. In this communication I shall discuss the import- 
ance of certain emotional and psychological factors in producing delin- 
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quency. However, I do not wish to imply that these factors are 
solely responsible for the disorder or even the most important in the 


cited cases. It is always a combination of factors that produces 


a 
delinquent. 


In the general causes of juvenile delinquency can be considered 
under two headings:- 

1. External environmental or cultural factors. This would include 
such well known influences as slums, poverty, broken homes, lack of 
recreational opportunities, lack of work opportunity, rigid educational 
systems, inequality of opportunity, ete. 

2. Internal or personal or emotional factors. Included under 
this heading are frustration and deprivations of such fundamental 
emotional needs as love, affection, security and warm satisfying inter- 
personal relationships on the one hand, and the need for growth, 
achievement and recognition from other human beings on the other 
hand. In general the child who has been satisfied in the first set of 
emotional needs can take care of the second set pretty much on his 
own, while the child who has never or only partially tasted the satis- 
factions and gratifications of these primary and fundamenta! needs is 
not prepared to strive for fulfillment of the second set or in some in- 
stances, can only satisfy them through the mechanism of deliquent be- 
havior. Various conflicts concerning sexual and aggressive drives may 
also find expression in delinquency. 

Just as there is no single etiological agent responsible for delin- 
quency there is no specific type of personality characteristic of the dis- 
order. However, one finds on many occasions a rather specific type 
of psychological conflict which finds expression in the delinquent be- 
havior. ‘These conflicts will be discussed in the case material. Among 
delinquents one finds not only different types of personalities but also 
instances of various psychiatric clinical syndromes ranging from mental 
deficiency to schizophrenia. For the sake of classification the majority 
of delinquents would fall into the fellowing groups. 

(1) Normal - It may seem paradoxical to consider a gross clin- 
ical disorder as a normality. Under this heading I would include a 
certain delinquents whose behavior might be considered normal in 
relationship to the cultural and social setting in which they operate. 
In these instances the only way in which normal adolescent strivings 
can be fulfilled is through delinquency. The objection will be immedi- 
ately raised that not all the adolescents even in such communities be- 
come delinquent. Perhaps the child who accepts and passively resigns 
to the deprivations and frustrations imposed upon him and who makes 
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no attempt to strike out for what are only his basic rights and privi- 
leges may be the more abnormal of the two. At any rate it would 
be better to consider the social structure in these instances as being 
diseased and sick rather than the growing youngsters engulfed in it. 

(2) Feeble-minded - The child suffering from limited intel- 
lectual endowment needs well-planned supervision and guidance in 
school, vocational and social activities and if these are lacking and the 
environment breeds delinquency then he is quite susceptible ta delin- 
quent gang activities. 

(3) Psychopathic Personalities - This is a rather loosely organ- 
ized and illdefined clinical entity which includes people whose be- 
havior is either anti-social (Delinquent-criminals) or self-destructive 
(chronic alcoholism, drug addiction) and yet who are not feeble-mind- 
ed, neurotic nor psychotic. Many of these patients operate on the 
pleasure-pain principle, i.e., they live for the pleasure of the day and 
regulate their lives to “short-term values” rather than “long-term val- 
ues.” They seem to lack a conscience - both personal and social, and it 
is the deficiency of this part of the personality structure which allows 
for the easy emergence of anti-social, sexual and aggressive trends. A 
poorly developed conscience (super-ego) allows a person to operate 
without the usual guilt feelings, whose function is to act as a check and 
brake on anti-social impulses and acts. For this reason many delin- 
quents repeatedly comit anti-social acts without voicing or giving direct 
evidence of guilt feelings, or if such feelings are expressed it is a matter 
of giving “lip-service” rather than really suffering from pangs of con- 
science and concomitant guilt. Since one’s conscience or super-ego re- 
presents the incorporation of parental ideals and is based on identification 
with parental figures it is easy to understand the importance of healthy 
child-parent relationship in preventing and combating delinquency on 
one hand and aiding and abetting it on the other hand. 

Strange as it may seem some criminals and delinquents appear to 
suffer from an unconscious sense of guilt which can only be satisfied 
by actual punishment from the outside world rather than the usual self- 
punishment inflicted by one’s conscience. “The delinquent or criminal 
act becomes a means of obtaining the punishment which then satisfies the 
guilt of which the delinquent is unaware. A great number of cases can be 
cited in which the delinquent leaves such obvious clues and. is so easily 
caught that there is little doubt of his unconscious wish to be caught and 
punished. In these cases the sense of guilt is concerned with deep seated 
emotional conflicts whiich are difficult to: eradicate, 

(4) Neuroses - Many delinquents suffer from severe emotional 
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conflicts and whether they solve their problem in a neurotic or delin- 
quent fashion depends mainly on the cultural setting in which they oper- 
ate. For instance, a child who is struggling with strong feelings of jeal- 
ousy and envy because of sibling rivalry with resultant wishes to take 
and steal from others may develop neurotic gastro-intestinal symptons 
in a non-delinquent environment, while in a delinquent environment 
the same emotional impulses may lead to actual stealing and robbing. 

(5)  Psvcoses - Occasionally one runs across a delinquent whose 
behavior disorder is a manifestation of a severe mental illness such as 
schizophrenia. The main problem in these cases is to recognize and 
treat the underlying psychotic disorder. 


The following cases will illustrate some of the more common 
and fundamental psychological and emotional disturbances which are 
found in delinquent boys. Obviously it will not include all the psycho- 
logical factors that may enter into the picture of deliquency and it 
should be kept in mind that even in the cases to be cited the final be- 
havior depends on both the internal or psychological motivating factors 
and the environment or social factors. 


Case I. Paul was a 16 year old white boy who was sent to Glen- 
view, the School for Delinquent Boys, about a year ago. When he 
was around two years old his mother died and at that time his difficul- 
ties started. Since then there has been no stabilizing influence in his 
life and although he had been placed in any number of boarding or 
foster-homes he had never been able to make a decent adjustment and 
had been involved in stealing, lying, fantastic boasting, truancy, gang 
activity and aggressive and anti-social behavior. Since being at the 
school he has only run away once and when asked why he ran away 
he said he didn’t know but it became clear that Paul ran away because 
all the others ran away occasionally and he wanted to show the other 
boys he could do it too. That is, not to run away was to be considered 
a sort of sissy. This type of reaction was a characteristic clue to his 
behavior, that is, his delinquency has been a denial of his deep long- 
ings for his mother and it is those feelings about which he is ashamed 
because they make him feel like a sissy (unconsciously). ‘This is clearly 
illustrated by a dream which he related. In this dream he was mar- 
ried and was working and saving a lot of money and then then moved in- 
to a lovely home in the country, had a couple of children and were delir- 
iously happy. This beautiful peaceful life was interrupted by the death 
of a child by pneumonia and after that they moved into the city and 
within a short time he and his wife separated and the happiness changed 
to unhappiness. Certain aspects of this dream were quite clear when 
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one remembers that his mother died of pneumonia when he was two, 
that is a small child, and this is what really started his unhappiness, 
and in the dream it was seen that the lovely country house represented 
security with the mother and that this security was broken up by some- 
one dying of pneumonia (the mother’s death) and then he became un- 
happy. ‘This is what actually happened to Paul and this led to a dis- 
cussion of his longings for this mother which he admitted and cried 
about, but which he denied by trying to be tough and masculine through 
delinquency. 

In discussing sexual matters he stated that he had his first sexual 
experience at the age of 14 but shortly after that another boy told him 
that when a man has intercourse he loses blood and therefore loses 
his strength and as a result he should not indulge more than once a 
month. ‘The boy asked his father about this and the father confirmed ° 
this statement and to this day the boy believes it. His strong accept- 
ance of these false points clearly to his fears of women and fears of 
heterosexuality. 

The main emotional factors in this case have to do with Paul’s 
deep longing for his mother, home, and security, and as a result he 
feels inferior and denies these feelings by becoming tough and aggress- 
ive and expressing his masculinity through delinquent behavior. 


Case II. Ernest is a 16 year old colored boy who had been at 
Glenview for the past year and a half. Ernest’s difficulties started three 
years ago at which time a certain club to which he belonged was broken 
up. The original club was quite typical of clubs entered into by young 
boys and his activities within the group were quite normal. However, 
after the club was broken up he joined another group in a different 
neighborhood who indulged in delinquencies and he soon entered into 
their activities and became one of the gang because he had need to 
show that he was as tough as they were. ‘The episode which led to 
his commitment to the school was rather interesting. He went into 
a Grocery Store one afternoon and he claimed that the man who owned 
the store accused him of not paying for an article which he had taken. 
A quarrel ensued and the owner of the store threw the boy out. At 
that time Ernest told the man that he was going to come back and rob 
the store that night. He told a few of his friends about his contem- 
plated robbery and they said they didn’t like the man either and they 
would join him. That night they robbed the store, hid the goods 
which he had stolen in back of the store and he said he did this to get 
even with the man for gypping him out of a quarter. He spent the 
night in the house of a friend who lived directly behind the store which 
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the boy robbed. ‘The next morning the police came to ‘the house, 
asked if he had committed the crime, and he readily confessed it. It 
was quite obvious that this experience of robbery was to get personal 
revenge and to show the owner of the store that he could not humiliate 
him. It is also very interesting that the boy made no attempt to deny 
the crime or escape from being caught and punished. 


Ernest is the fourth child in a family of seven, having three older 
brothers, two younger brothers, and a younger sister. It became quite 
clear that his conflict is with his older brothers with whom the com- 
petitive situation is quite strenuous. He was the smallest of the group 
and they used to say he “‘stank” because he was so close to the ground. 
Every night they would have a tussel about who was going to sleep in 
a certain bed and in these tussels he would usually be whipped by his 
brothers but after his older brother demonstrated that he could beat 
him up, he was then allowed to choose his bed. On one occasion he 
was thrown out the window by his next to oldest brother after a wrest- 
ling match. He related all sorts of competitive contests with his older 
brothers and although he could beat two of them he could never beat 
the oldest. On one occasion they had a contest to see who could urin- 
ate the furtherest and again he was behind the oldest brother. There 
was no question but that he developed marked feelings of inferiority 
and probably there was a strong tendency to give in and withdraw and 
it was just this tendency to give in and withdraw which created a 
homosexual conflict. Against these impulses he struggled violently to 
assert masculinity and inasmuch as he was blocked in competition with 
the brother he utilized certain types of delinquent behavior to prove 
his manhood. 

His ambition is to either enter the Army in the cavalry or get 
a job in a defense plant. He is very fond of riding horses and says he 
gets a thrill out of driving because in both of these situations he has 
a feeling of masculinity and power which he so longs for. He has 
typical day dreams of being powerful and big, of being a Major or 
Colonel in the Army. On the other hand he suffered from enuresis 
and nightmares until the age of 8. 


The father also enters into the situation and the following in- 
cident illustrates this quite beautifully. A few weeks ago before being 
seen Ernest went home for a visit and at that time his father felt the 
boy’s bicep muscles and said “you better go back to Glenview and get 
bigger.” In this case we see that the boy was made to feel inferior and 
inadequate in relation to his older brothers and his father, in a family 
situation in which a great deal of emphasis was laid on physical 
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strength. To compensate for these feelings he indulged in lying, fan- 
tastic boasting and delinquency. / 


Case III. Albert is a 15 year old white boy who had been at 
Glenview for about six months before being seen. He was sent there 
because his aunt with whom he lived said she could not control him, 
claiming he was lazy, stole, and in general was a nuisance. When the 
boy was an infant his father died of tuberculosis and his feeble-minded 
mother was sent to an institution and her present whereabouts are un- 
known. When he was quite young he lived with his grandmother and 
at the age of 534 was placed in the Children’s Home where he remain- 
ed until two years ago when he went to live with an aunt. The boy 
himself although an attractive looking youngster was one of the most 
immature looking boys that I have ever seen at the school. He had 
no conscious memory of his mother or father and said that his aunt 
told him he was sent to the Children’s Home because his parents lived 
in the slums and were not able to take care of him or his siblings. 
On one occasion he went to the slums to look for his parents but was 
unable to find them. He is the youngest of four children, two older 
brothers are in the Navy and his sister is in another instution at the 


present time. 


He left the Children’s Home two years ago at his aunt’s request. 
This aunt took him and his sister to live with her. ‘This was a serious 
mistake inasmuch as the aunt took them into the home shortly after 
her little girl was born and her child was an infant of a few weeks 
when Albert entered the home. While at his aunt’s he continued to 
attend Vocational School but after about nine months got into difficul- 
ties mainly with his uncle who demanded a great deal of the boy and 
claimed he was too lazy. The boy admits he was lazy and preferred 
to read the funny books rather than do housework. I said this was a 
serious mistake because his own infantile longings were aroused by his 
infant cousin with whom he identified and towards whom he became 
very jealous although superficially he liked her a great deal. The boy 
admitted to me that he wished he were in her place because he so 
longed for the love and affection and mothering which she was getting. 
He said “if 1 had those things I would not be here now.” It is obvious 
that in identifying with the infant cousin he acted out his infantile 
longings. He stole a good deal of candy from local stores and instead 
of taking on duties of a child of 15 he regressed to a childhood level of 
reading funny books. His deep infantile oral longings were expressed 
by the stealing he did when at the Children’s Home and at a very 
young age began stealing candy bars from a local grocery. Interestingly 
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enough he used to steal cocoanuts only to drink the milk from the 
cocoanut. This symbolism is quite obvious. 

This is a classical example of a child who was completely rejected, 
was never gratified in any of his infantile cravings or loungings and his 
present stealing reflects his oral craving for love. These strong infantile 
longings have warped his character so that the total personality is very 
immature. Since being at the school he has made a good adjustment 
except that he continues to steal cream out of the diary. 

Case IV. John was a 17 year old colored boy who was sent to 
Glenview School because of stealing and truancy. While at the school 
he made a good adjustment except that he presented quite a problem 
inasmuch as he had not learned complete control over his excretory 
functions and on many occasions would not only wet himself both day 
and night but would also soil himself with involuntary bowel move- 
ments. ‘There was a tendency for the soiling to occur at times when 
he felt bitter and resentful. For instance, after being scolded by a 
teacher he would immediately soil his pants. Also, if he were not 
immediately granted his request to be excused from the room, involun- 
tary urniation or defecation would occur. 

When John was an infant his mother died, the father deserted 
and he was raised by an aunt who was extremely cruel and neglectful 
of the boy. At the age of 7 the father remarried and at this time the 
boy was taken to live with the father and the stepmother. He told me 
that when he was taken into the stepmother’s home everyone com- 
mented that he was the dirtiest and filthiest youngster they had ever 
seen. Apparently the aunt had been so neglectful that there had been 
no attempt made to initiate proper habits and because of the lack of 
anything which smacked of human warmth or kindness there was no 
incentive for the boy to control primitive impulses which not only gave 
him a certain amount of pleasure but through which he could express 
deep-seated resentment on a very infantile level. Shortly after he was 
taken into the step-mother’s home she had two girls in quick succession 
and the boy became extremely jealous of his stepsisters and at times 
became so enraged that he threatened to carry out murderous impulses 
against them. When the boy stole money he would usually spend it 
on a huge plate lunch and he greedily devoured every bit of food he 
could get his hands on so that he became quite obese. It seemed that 
the infantile impulses in the boy were completely unchecked and that 
he not only satisfied his oral craving to an extent that he stuffed him- 
self but that he also gratified his primitive impulse in that he was un- 
able to inhibit excretory functions. During his stay at Glenview he was 
carefully checked for any physical or neurologic abnormality that might 
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account for his incontinence but none was found. ‘The Cottage parent 
became infuriated with the boy and without knowledge or consent of 
the authorities of the Institution punished the boy severely for his 
soiling tendency. 

The main therapy in this case was to establish a friendly and warm 
personal relationship with the boy and although he was placed on a 
diet because of his obesity he was allowed to indulge in all the gum 
chewing and smoking activities he desired. It was only through the 
permissiveness of the therapist to allow the boy to indulge in oral grati- 
fication that he was gradually able to control his excretory functions 
and after a relative short period he gained complete control of these 
functions. Once his self-esteem was restored he was able to leave the 
institution and got a job and thus far has been doing well. ‘This case 
illustrates how extretne and severe deprivations in early life not only 
led to later serious neurotic symptoms and character disorder but also 
to delinquent behavior as a means of gratifying certain drives which 
could not be fulfilled through the ordinary inter-personal relationships 
in the family. 

These few cases illustrate how certain emotional conflicts can 
find expression in delinquent behavior. From these boys one can 
usually see how the delinquent behavior becomes an expression for mas- 
culinity and the more basically insecure the boy is and, therefore, the 
less masculine he really feels, the stronger will be his need to deny his 
infantile or feminine traits and strive to gain recognition as a real fellow. 


NOTES OF INTEREST 


Plans for a program in conjunction with the National Conference 
of Social Work, May 21-27, 1944 at Cleveland, Ohio are progressing 
as announced by Miss Shirley Leonard, Program Chairman. 

* * * * * 

Miss Florence Poole, Editorial Chairman will be editing a series 
of articles in the U. S. Office of Education Magazine “Education for 
Victory.” These will be on subjects dealing with phases of the school 
social worker’s job. A later announcement may be made as to whether 
reprints of these articles may be available to AASSW members. 

Miss Alma Laabs, President of AASSW advises that there are 
many new positions for school social workers. An increasing cry for 
trained workers—hence a challenge for new recruits in the Schools of 


Social Work! 
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In connection with the articles in this bulletin, it might be of in- 
terest to review the two U. S. Children’s Bureau pamphlets,—‘“The 
Understanding of Juvenile Delinquency”, and “The Control of Juven- 
ile Delinquency.” Then too, the hearing before a special committee 
in the Senate, under the direction of Mr. Pepper should be of interest 
to all members of AASSW. 

In a letter from Mrs. Martha Hosch, Assistant Professor of Social 
Work - University of Hawaii in Honolulu—there is this interesting 
comment: “We have no ‘Visiting Teachers’. This year the Legisla- 
ture provided for a Pupil Guidance Division in the schools without 
appropriating money for its establishment. However, one leading 
case worker and executive has taken a year’s leave of absence from her 
job to set up this program, which we hope is only the beginning. She 
is a leader in the community, of part-Hawaiian background, and is 
probably the only person who could make progress in this area here. 
She is looking toward some sort of case work training for school advis- 
ers eventually. The private family agency here has been conducting 
a School Referral Plan, which has resulted in a better coordination 


between schools and social agencies.” 
* * * * * 


The Nomination Committee is urging prompt return of ballots 


for new officers. 
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